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The Literary Week. 


WE print, on page 63, the titles of the six books pub- 
lished in 1899 which we have selected in connexion with 
the AcapEemy’s Awards to Authors. 


THERE are ninety-five entries under the name of the 
late Dr. Martineau in the British Museum Catalogue. 
These include a fair proportion of new editions and a 
number of single addresses, pamphlets, &c. In mere 
number of catalogue entries Dr. Martineau does not 
compare with Dean Farrar, who has more than two 
hundred to his credit, or with the late Mr. Spurgeon, 
who has a still larger number. 


We hope that some effort will be made to compile a 
worthy and representative volume in which Dr. Martineau’s 
ethical teachings, and the grace of his spiritual life, may 
be made easily available to readers to whom his works 
are still unknown. 


Ts public will soon have an opportunity of reading 
English translations of two further plays by Ibsen. To 
one of them, his latest work, ‘‘ When We Who Are Dead 
Awaken,” we have already made reference. The other, 
‘“‘Love’s Comedy,” begun forty-five years ago, and not 
completed till seven years later, has been translated by 
Prof. Herford, and will be published by Messrs. Duck- 
worth in their ‘‘Modern Plays” series. Asked by the 
Daily Mail for a specimen of his translation, Prof. Herford 
obliged with the following : 

Nay, Swanhild, do not jest! Behind your scoff 

Tears glitter. O, I see them well enough. 

And I see more ; when you to dust are fray’d 

And kneaded to a shapeless lump of clay, 

Each bungling dilettante’s scalpel-blade 

On you his dull devices shall display. 

The world usurps the creature of God’s hand 

And sets its image in the place of His ; 

Transfo: s that part, lightens this— 

And when upon the pedestal you stand 

Complete, cries out in triumph, ‘‘ Now sl e is 

At last what Woman ought to be! Behold 

How plastically calm, how marble cold ! 

Under the lamplight’s soft irradiation, 

How well in keeping with the decoration !” 
(He passionately seizes her hand.) 

But if you are to die, live first! Come forth 

With me into the glory of God’s earth ! 

Soon, soon the gilded cage will claim its prize, 

The Lady thrives there, but the Woman dies ; 

And I love nothing but the Woman in you. 

There, if you will, let others woo and win you. 

But here my spring of life began to shoot, 

Here my song-tree put forth its firstling fruit, 

Here I found wings and flight ; Swanbild, I know it. 

Only be wisc—here I shall grow a poet ! 


Tue ill-luck of authorship takes many forms. One of 
them is for a writer to discover, when he is approaching 
the end of a laborious task, that a fellow author has been 
working at the same subject. It sometimes happens that 


the two books are published in the same week. Three 
recent instances occur to us. During the past six months, 
at intervals of a few days, two books on Danton were pub- 
lished, two on Greek Terra-Cotta Figures, and two on 
Pompeii, And publishers are not exempt from this form 
of ill-luck. Messrs. Methuen, who had begun to prepare 
a series of Classical Texts, have just discovered that the 
Clarendon Press has a similar series in hand. After 
some negotiations it has been decided that the existence 
of two rival series would be unfortunate, and Messrs. 
Methuen have to abandon their series and co- 
operate with the Clarendon Press in the issue of the 
Oxford Classical Texts. Unfortunately such a combination 
is not possible to authors. 





So many conflicting reports have been published as to 
arrangements that have been made in regard to Mr. Stephen 
Phillips’s Paolo and Francesca, that it may be well to state 
just how the matter stands. Mr. Phillips has had three 
offers for Paolo from American managers, among them 
being Mr. Richard Mansfield. Mr. Alexander, however, 
declined to surrender the American rights, as he proposes 
to make the play a feature of his American tour. Mr. 
Mansfield thereupon commissioned Mr. Phillips to write a 
poetic play, with no restrictions as to subject, which he 
will produce in New York in the autumn. Mr. Phillips 
has also had a proposal to translate and produce Paolo in 
Paris; and it may be seen in Vienna. 


More English as she is wrote. Messrs. A. & C. Black 
send us the following letter from an Italian newspaper 
editor, applying for a copy of Prof. Ward’s Naturalism 
and Agnosticism. The letter is a printed form, and runs as 
follows : 

‘“‘§rx,—You will made athingh gracious to us and at 
the time useful to diffusion of knowledge, if you will send 
to us as a gift your recent publication signed in the 


adress. 
That might be useful, in the limites of our power to the 


diffusion of the book. 

We will send to you the fascicles, in which the book 
will being announced and examined, and if the exchange 
of gifts will be pursued, our Review might be sent to you 
regularly... . The Direction and Redaction 
of the NUOVO RISORGIMENTO. 


Harpty a week passes but there is some change to 
announce in the journalistic world. The newsof the week 
is that Mr. Mudford has retired from the editorship of 
the Standard. He is succeeded by Mr. G. Byron-Curtis, 
who for the last twenty years has been assistant editor. 
Then we are to have another sixpenny weekly. It will be 
conducted by Mr. Lathbury, late editor of the Guardian, 
We understand that the Zribune—that is the name of the 
new paper—will carry on the policy in ecclesiastical 
matters which the Guardian followed during Mr. Lath- 
bury’s sixteen years of editorship. With four new 
weekly sixpenny papers, the first month of the new year 
opens luxuriantly, 
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Tere is much talk about the forthcoming ‘rivalry © 


between the Sphere, conducted by Mr. Clement K. Shorter, 


and the Spear, which will be launched, or shall we say_ 


hurled, by Sir William Ingram. The clashing of names 
is unfortunate, to say the least. Mr. Shorter’s title was 
first in the field, and we should not have supposed that 
competition would have been carried so far as to confound 
the public ear. Folk will have to take their choice, and 
enunciate their words plainly at the bookstalls. We 
have heard only one objection raised to,the title the Sphere. 
It was made by a grave young man in a railway carriage, 
who, being asked what he thought of this title, said he 
disapproved of it on the ground that it clashed with— 
the Globe! 


Tue American Book Buyer’s summary of Transatlantic 
literature in 1898 takes the form of a comparison between 
English and American achievements. Admitting that “‘ we 
have produced nothing to set beside the Letters of Steven- 
son or the Life and Letters of Mrs. Oliphant,” that “ we 
have no Mr. Lecky to write for us,” and that ‘‘we have 
no poet’s work to rank with Mr. Swinburne’s tragedy,” the 
Book Buyer takes courage to make a few comparisons 
against us. ‘“‘ We can offset Stephen Phillips’s ‘Paolo and 
Francesca’ with Mr. Fenollosa’s ‘ Lucifer,’ and feel that 
we have done well. . . . In fiction we have been sufficient 
unto ourselves. ... For Mr. Churchill’s Richard Carvel 
and Mr. Ford’s Janice Meredith English fiction during the 
last twelve months offers no parallels. . . . Mr. Anthony 
Hope’s Zhe King’s Mirror is best compared, so far as 
exquisite workmanship is concerned, with Mrs. Wharton’s 
The Greater Inclination.” 


THERE was some excellent work in The Greater Inclina- 
tion, but we knew nothing about the life of its author, 
Mrs. Wharton, till, turning to the Book Buyer's ‘ Literary 
Querist”’ pages, we found this choice specimen of a literary 
reputation in the making according to modern methods : 


Who is Edith Wharton? Has she not written poems 
as well as 7'he (/reater Inclination? Where does she live, 
and what does she do besides writiog P—M. W. 

She is Mrs. Edward Wharton, and was Miss Edith 
Jones, of New York. She has lived abroad for several 
years. The June ook Buyer contained a reproduction of 
her portrait painted by Mr. Julian Story. Her writings 
include, beside her volume of stories, a book entitled The 
Decoration of Houses. She is the author of several poems 
which have appeared in Scribuer’s Magazine. 


Mrs. Wharton’s rise is proceeding on lines the most normal, 
the most correct. 


Messrs. Maomriian & Co. will publish early in January 
a work on Malay Religion, by Mr. W. W. Skeat. This is 
a minute study of folk-lore, ceremonial observances, and 
magic in the Malay Peninsula—a country where Moham- 
medanism only superficially overlays a mass of aboriginal 
beliefs and customs. From a discussion of the more 
general views which the Malay holds as to the Creation, 
man’s place in it, his relations with the supernatural, and 
the number and attributes of the gods, the book proceeds 
to detail the charms and ceremonies by which man attempts 
to influence nature—weather, beasts, water, and fire; and 
then deals exhaustively with magic rites affecting the life 
of man, in birth, marriage, death, &c. The work is 
specially addressed to students of folk-lore, and more par- 
ticularly of Oriental custom, but should have some interest 
also for the general reader who has welcomed such books 
as Frazer’s olden Bough and Spencer and Gillen’s Native 
Tribes of Central Australia, 





Mr. Henry JamEs’s article on Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
Letters in the North American Review is as intimate and 
subtle as anything that has been written about Stevenson. 
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The man, the author, and the friend are all touched on 
with a-fine pen; yet the article, taken alone, leaves the 
impression that Stevenson is for the few, not for the many. 
Mr. James seems to in low tones to the elect. He 
concludes with the following valedictory classification of 
Stevenson : 


It has been his fortune (whether or no the greatest that 
can befall a man of ketters) to have had t» consent to 
become, by a process not purely mystic and not wholly 
untraceable—what shall we call it ?—a Fi . Tracing is 
needless now, for the personality has and the incar- 
nation is full. There he is—he has 
into happy legend. This case of the figure is of the rarest, 
and the 5 surely of the greatest. In all our litera- 
ture we can count them, sometimes with the work and 
sometimes without. The work has often been great and 
yet the figure ni7. Johnson was one, and Goldsmith and 
Byron; and the two former, moreover, not in any degree, 
like Stevenson, in virtue of the element of grace. Was it 
this element that settled the business even for Byron? It 
seems doubtful ; and the list, at all events, as we approach 
our own day, shortens and stops. Stevenson has it at 
present—may we not say ?—pretty well to himself, and it 
is not one of the scrolls in which he least will live. 


In that broad, sagacious book, Government and Democracy, 
and Other Essays, Mr. John Jay Chapman had something 
to say about literary naughtiness in high places. ‘The 
literary man,” he wrote, “is concerned with what will go, 
like the reformer who is half-politician. The attention of 
every one in the United States is on some one else’s 
opinion, not on truth.” That such reflections dwell in 
Mr. Chapman’s mind is shown by some remarks he makes, 
in the 5, anuary Critic, on the fleeting, yet tyrannical, 
fashions of literary criticism. Mr. Cl apman says: 


If any man doubts the hidebound character of our 
journals to-day let him try this experiment: Let him , 
write down what he thinks upon any matter, write a 
story of any | , & poem, a prayer, a speech. Let him 
assume as he writes it that ‘t cannot be published, and let 
him satisfy his individual taste in the subject, size, mood, 
and tenour of the whole composition. Then let him begin 
his peregrinations to find in which one of the ten thousand 
journals of America there is a place for his ideas as they 
stand. We have more journal than any other country. 
The whole field of ideas has been covered, every vehicle of 
opinion has its policy, its methods, its precedents. A 
hundred will receive him if he shaves this, pads that, cuts 
it in half; but not one of them will trust him as he stands. 
‘‘Good, but eccentric.” ‘‘Good, but too long.” ‘‘ Good, 
but new.” 


In the January Macmillan Mr. Stephen Gwynn, who 
startled many by his onslaught on Jane Austen, writes 
with warmth and discrimination on Anthony Trollope. 
He says with justice that though Thackeray’s and Scott’s 
characters are more charming, and have more interesting 
traits than Trollope’s, they are not more alive. In his 
truth to average English life Mr. Gwynn thinks that 
Trollope ‘immeasurably surpasses the novelists who are 
in fashion to-day.” Mr. Gwynn then boldly compares 
Trollope’s delineations of society with those to be found in 
Mr. Benson’s Mammon § Co., Mr. Whiteing’s Wo. 5, 
John Street, and Miss Fowler’s Concerning Isabel Carnaby. 
His conclusion is that the notions of society conveyed by 
these novels are correct only as well-collected facts may be 
correct. They do not y supersede those which one 
might gather from the newspapers. Whereas Trollope, 
with less experience of society, but working from the 
essential to the accidental, produced dukes who live, 
financiers who breathe, and great ladies whose social 
sted we understand. Hence, Mr. Gwynn concludes, 

llope can never be wholly out of date. Many thiogs, 
indeed, would surprise us more than a revival of Trollope. 


Why has the sixpenny reprint passed him by? 
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Tue Monthly Guide to Periodical Literature, of which the 
first number has just been issued by the Advertising 
Agency of London, Ltd., promises to be a useful publica- 
tion. It is simply an index of the contents of the month’s 
magazines, and it will be issued early in each month. The 
contents of fifty-four magazines are dealt with in the first 
number under the heads of their subjects and authors. 


Poetry, fiction, and serial fiction are distinguished by - 


a simple device, and the whole arrangement of the Gide 
is clear and business-like. 


Stalky § Co. is a militant sort of book, but wedid not 
dream that it would lead to a libel action. Yet it is 
announced that an action has been brought by the Cam- 
bridge Magazine against the Cantad, for stating that four 
articles which a in the first-named paper, and pur- 
ported to be written by McTurk of Stalky § Co., were not 
written by McTurk. Mr. Kipling has been summoned to 
- evidence at the trial, which will take place shortly at 

ambridge Assizes, Mr. Justice Ridley presiding. 





As we anticipated, the Daily News has found the adjudi- 
cation in its competition for a £10 prize to the compiler of 
the best list of a hundred Children’s Books no light task. 
Our contempo is, however, grappling manfully with 
its task: ‘‘an election count is nothing to this” is its 
perspiring remark. The prize will ultimately go to the 
competitor whose list is most approved by the lists of all 
his rivals. Meanwhile, the ‘first report” of the judges 
touches lightly on a number of questions suggested by the 
lists now ae inspection. ‘‘ What is a Child?” is one 
of these. ‘Up to 12 or 13,” “8 to 16,” “ 4 to 18 ”—such 
are the age limits selected by various competitors. The 

roper proportion which boys’ books should bear to girls’ 
ae a the necessity for any such distinction, are 
difficulties. 


InTENSE eagerness characterises the letters and com- 
ments of the competitors, many of whom have been dis- 
tracted by afterthoughts, and have sent new suggestions 
in letters and postcards. ‘One of these was written in 
a train by a competitor, who was so agitated by his 
‘ghastly misgiving’ that he forgot to say who he was.” 
All kinds of classification have been adopted. The most 
ecegntric paper received contains the following list : 

E1cHT BRITISH BATTLES. 

LIFE OF CHRIST. 

CARROTS. 
More and more do we admire the wisdom of our con- 
tempo in applying the unanswerable plebiscite system 
to its adjudication. The competitors include librarians, 
cle en’s wives, a Bishop’s wife, authors, and a town 
missionary. 


Tue duties of a librarian in one of Her Majesty’s 

pee are not so simple as may be commonly supposed. 

the current Library World Mr. William Harvey, chief 

clerk to the Prison Commissioners for Scotland, points out 

the difficulties that arise in fitting books to the needs and 

prejudices (both of which are carefully considered) of the 
prisoners. He says: ' 

A large percen of the prisoners are uvable to make 

use of Caio whe statis what is commonly called 

“« stiff”? reading; another section, being Irish and Roman 

Catholic, must have books which contain no attack upon 

the doctrines, customs, or priests of their Church. Romola 

may not be issued to a Catholic prisoner because it records 

Savonarola’s declaration that ‘‘a man without virtue may 

be Pope”; Esmond, too, would be on the priests’ 

Index, because those portions of the story which deal with 

the duplicity of Father Holt and his fellow-workers for 

the Stuart cause might be read as an attack on Catholics 

in general. . . . Care must also be taken that no book is 

admitted which is calculated to undermine the influence 

of the chaplains of the Reformed Churches; but there is 
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kess danger in this respect in a country where the majority 


of authors are Protestant. 


Suitable intellectual food must 


be provided also for the many really cultured men in 
confinement (there are not many cultured women). 


On the whole, it would seem, there is a good deal to be 
learned about books and their readers behind the prison 


bars. 


Wuatever is to be said against President Kruger, it 
must be allowed that he has a keen eye for a text. His 


message to the Boer generals—‘‘ Rea 


Psalm 33. The 


enemy have fixed their faith on Psalm 83”—is worth 


followin 
reward 


up. The verses in these Psalms which have 
President Kruger’s untiring* search of the 


Scriptures are evidently these : 


PsALM 33: BoER. 


B'essed is the nation whose 
God is the Lord: and the 
people whom He has chosen 
for His inheritance. 

There is no king saved by 
the multitude of an host; a 
mighty man is not delivered 
by much strength. 

An horse is a vain thing for 
safety ; neither shall he deliver 
any by his great strength. 

Our soul waiteth for the 
Lord: He is our help and our 
shield. 


PsatM 83: BRITISH. 


They have taken crafty 
counsel against Thy people, 
and consulted against Thy 
hidden ones. 

They have said, Come and 
let us cut them off from being 
a nation; that the name of 
Israel may ba nc more in re- 
membrance. 

Fill their faces with shame ; 
that they may seek Thy name, 
O Lord. 

Let them be confounded 
and troubled for ever; yea, 


let them be put to shame and 

perish. 
One cannot but admire the President’s selection of a 
Psalm containing the verse: ‘An horse is a vain thing 
for safety,” since, humanly speaking, the Boers owe very 
much to their ponies. President Kruger’s statement that 
‘the enemy have fixed their faith on Psalm 83.” tends to 
turn the words quoted against the Boers themselves: 
for the Uitlanders might well have adopted Psalm 83 as 
an expression of their grievances. 


Tue educational views of the Rev. Mr. Lambkin—to 
whose witty book we refer in our ‘‘ Books Received” column 
—arrive in happy time to be noticed in our Educational 
number. We recommend his address on “The Tertiary 
Symptoms of Secondary Education among the Poor.” It 
was delivered in 1868 to the Higher Spinsters, or rather 
to the ‘‘ League of Progress” in which the Spinsters 
had been incorporated. Having smiled genially, and 
drunk “‘a draught of _ cold water from a tumbler at 
his side,” Lambkin said : 

‘*The Tertiary symptoms of Secondary Education among 
the Poor” is a noble phrase and expresses a noble idea. 
Why the very words are drawn from our Anglo-Saxon 
mother-tongue deftly mingled with a few expressions 
borrowed from the old dead language of long-past Greece 
and Rome. 

What is Education? The derivation of the word 
answers this question. It is from ‘‘e”—that is, ‘‘ out of”; 
**duc-o”’ “I lead,” from the root Duc=to lead, to govern 
(whence we get so mavy of our most important words 
such as ‘‘ Duke”; ‘‘ Duck” = a drake; &c.), and finally 
the termination ‘‘-tio,’’ which corresponds to the English 
‘* -ishness.’”’ We may then put the whole phrase in simple 
language thus, ‘‘ The threefold Showings of twofold Led- 
out-of-ishness among the Needy.”’ 

We must leave Lambkin’s further argument to his in- 
tending readers. 


Bur we should like to quote from the address of 
Lambkin, as Bursar, delivered in Hall on the morning 
upon which the College went down: 

In the pastterm ... I know that life has become 
fuller for you . . . You arrived sure of a number of things 
which you had learnt at school or at your mother’s knee. 
Of what are you certain now? Of nothing! It’is neces- 











sary in the mysterious scheme of education that this blind 
faith or certitude should be laid as a foundation in early 
youth. But it is imperative that a man—if he is to be a 
man and not a monster—should lose it at the outset of his 
career. My young friends, I have given you the pearl of 
great price. You have n to doubt ... As to the 
religious state of the College it is a¢ you all kuow, excellent 
—I wish I could say the same for the Inorganic Chemistry. 
There is one last thing that I shall touch upon. We have 
been constantly annoyed by the way in which under- 
graduates tread down the lawn. The Oxford turf is one 
of the best signs of our antiquity as a university. There is 
no turf like it ir. the world. . . . I wish you a very Merry 
Christmas at the various country houses you may be visiting, 
and hope and pray that you may find united there all the 
members of your own family. Mr. Gurge will remain 
behind and speak to me for a few moments. 


A corresronpENT sends us the following “‘ educational ” 
‘‘ Things Seen ” : 

‘‘T was in the early suburban train to town. Wed 
into the far corner of my compartment was a little fellow 
of, perhaps, ten, in the regulation hat and collar of a 
famous London school, listlessly getting up his home-work 
—as my professional eyes informed me—from a school 
edition of the Second Book of Samuel. 

In the opposite corner was an adult enlargement of the 
picture, but with a characteristic difference—the father 
had superseded the historian. 

For some twenty minutes the situation was unchanged, 
then, without a word, he folded his Sportsman, and scoring 
a passage with his thumb-nail, handed it to his son. The 
boy’s eyes gleamed at the distraction; the paragraph 
evoked a responsive nod; some modern concrete interest 
took possession of his soul, and Samuel was dropped and 
forgotten.” 








Bibliographical. 


Tux announcement of the anpenees appearance of 
biographies of Coventry Patmore and Edward FitzGerald 
suggests a direction in which the literary class might find 
some honourable labour. The Zife of Patmore will be 
official, and based in all probability upon wholly new 
material, ignoring, for example, such glimpses of Patmore 
as we get in the Journal of the “ P.R.B.,” just published 
by Mr. W. M. Rossetti. But glimpses such as these are 
often very illuminating—sometimes more significant than 
anything we find in “authorised” biographies. Now, 
why should not some industrious and careful persons go 
through the Sonnets, Diaries, Reminiscences, and Memoirs 
of, say, the present century, and compile from them a 
series of Anecdotal Biographies, to be used as supple- 
ments to the official Lives? This is very much, though 
not quite, what Mr. Melville did in his recent Life of 
Thackeray, and it is a useful, if a humble, work. I 
make a present of the idea to my brethren of the pen. 
Judgment would have to be shown in the - selection, 
and skill in the handling of the material collected ; and, 
with those qualities present, the Anecdotal Biographies 
I suggest should be not only of much service, but very 
readable. 

I have not yet seen the Jndex to the Songs, Snatches, and 
Passages in Shakespeare which have been Set to Music, 
compiled by Mr. Kelsey White, and published by Mr. 
J. R. Tutin; but when it comes my way I shall have the 
pleasure of comparing it with the Handbook of Shakespeare 
Music compiled by Alfred Roffe, finished by him in 1867, 
and published by Messrs. Chatto & Windus in 1878. 
This work includes ‘‘an account of three hundred and 
fifty pieces of music set to words taken from the plays 
and poems of Shakespeare, the compositions ranging from 
the Elizabethan age to the present time.” Roffe’s book 
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had been preceded in its turn by John Caulfield’s Collection 
of the Vocal Music in Shakespeare's Plays, which was, in the 
main, a gathering together of the melodies traditionally 
associated with songs and in Shakespeare. Thus, 
Caulfield took the trouble to ‘“‘take down” from the 
pretty lips of Mrs. Jordan the airs which she had been 
—— to sing when appearing in the character of 

p i 

The “boom” in naval history and biography still con- 
tinues, as we see from the announcement of volumes on 
Our Naval Heroes and Britain’s Sea-Kings and Sea- Fights. 
The trnth is, however, that books of this sort have always 
been popular in our midst. I remember that, when I was 
a boy, one of the most successful of books for juveniles 
was called Neptune’s Heroes, or the Sea-Kings of England, 
and that, later on, much vogue was obtained by a work 
from the same hand, entitled Famous Ships of the British 
Navy. This reminds me that, about a dozen years ago, a 
two-volume work was issuod under the title of England at 
War: the Story of our Great Campaigns. Would it not be 
a good idea to bring this work up to date, and re-issue it ? 
England at War /—that, surely, would be a name to con- 
jure with just now. 

The Datly Mail, I see, has been publishing “ advance 
paragraphs ” about Prof. Herford’s translation of ‘‘ Love’s 

omedy,” which our contemporary blandly announces 
as ‘‘Ibsen’s latest play.” It is, of course, the latest 
of Ibsen’s plays to appear in an English form — that 
is all; and it is a little surprising, truly, that it should 
have been so long ignored by our translators. It was 
begun in 1855, but not completed till the summer of 1862, 
and not published till the following winter, when it 
appeared as the New Year “extra number” of the 
illusteret Nyhedsthad. Ibsen started to write it in prose, 
which, however, he soon set aside in favour of the rhymed 
iambies which Prof. Herford has essayed to represent 
in English verse. 

Mr. Alfred Austin, in one of his latest products, has 
been putting forward the confident assertion that 


Who dies for England sleeps with God. 


To this it has been objected that England has no special 
monopoly in the dulce et decorum est. But Mr. Austin has 
very good poetic authority for assuming that Providence 
takes icular care of Englishmen. Does not Tennyson, 
in his Wellington Ode, call upon us to 

Thank Him who isled us here, and roughly set 

His Briton in blown seas and storming showers ? 


“ His Briton,” you observe ! 

A co ndent asks me to give him the name and date 
of the “little book of sentences from Disraeli’s writings ” 
to which I made allusion last week. I have pleasure in 
doing so. The booklet is entitled The Beaconsfield Birth- 
day Book, and was published by Messrs. Longmans in 1884. 
A much larger collection, called Wit and Wisdom of 
Benjamin Disraeli, had been issued by the same firm 
in 1881; but for reading in bed it is too heavy to hold, 
nor, moreover, is the selection particularly well made. 

As an old pupil (at the Denmark Hill Grammar School) 
of the recently deceased Mr. C. P. Mason, I may be for- 
given for drawing attention to the continued vitality of his 
educational works—such as his First Notions of Grammar 
for Young Learners, which reached its thirteenth edition 
in 1891, and his English Grammar —- Grammatical 
Analysis), which attained its thirty-seventh edition in 1896. 
The last-named may fairly be regarded as a classic in its 
way. 

it is very nice of the Edinburgh Review to state that “‘the 
work of Mr. Watsor, Mr. Francis Thomson, and Mr. 
Yeats . . . is quite worthy to rank with that of Herrick, 
Crashaw, and Carew”; but why deprive Mr. Thompson 
of the ‘‘p” in his name? 

Tue Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 


The Other Side. 


The Eve of the. Reformation. By Francis Aiden Gasquet. 
(Nimmo. 12s. 6d. net.) 


Farner Gasquet describes his new book’ as “ Studies in 
the religious life and thought of the English people in the 
poe preceding the rejection of the Roman jurisdiction 

y Henry VIII.” In his introduction he explains that the 
time has not yet arrived for a history of the Reformation, 
or for any detailed and accurate picture of the period 
which preceded it. The volume, therefore, consists of “a 
series of separate studies, which, while joined together by 
a certain connecting thread,” in no sense claim to bea 
complete account. © various essays deal, in no progres- 
tive order, with a number of common allegations about the 
Reformation and the state of the Church in the preceding 
age, and attempt to prove their utter falsity. The whole 
object of such proofs is to argue away the necessity for a 
refurmation of the Church—at any rate, of so drastic a 
kind as happened. 

The Church was not hostile to learning ; the people did 
not object to the jurisdiction of Rome; there was no an- 
tagonism of clergy and Jaity ; the Church was not hostile to 
the Bible in the vernacular ; religious life in England was 
vigorous in the age before the Reformation. According 
to our author, the mischief involved in the separation of 
England from the Roman See was due to a combination 
of Henry VIII.’s lustful desires and the invasion of 
Lutheran teachers. With Mr. James Gairdiner, he thinks 
that Wycliffe has no claim to be called “ the morning star 
of the Reformation,” for that his influence, whatever 
it was, had long died away. On the other hand, it is 
strongly urged that the term ‘‘the New Learning,” which 
Mr. Green has taught us to apply to the Renaissance, in 
the mouths of contemporaries referred to the new theo- 
logical beliefs imported from Germany, and that the 
condemnation of dale’s translation of the New Testa- 
ment was aimed solely at the deliberate mistranslations 
which it contained, with a view to disseminating the 
opinions of the Lutheran reformers. 

In support of all these assertions much contemporary 
evidence is marshalled. We have all heard of the 
comment on the vehement speaker, ‘“‘that man says, 
‘and that’s the truth,’ so often that I begin to think he is 
telling a falsehood.” Father Gasquet so overwhelms us 
with written testimony that we incline to suspect its 
absolute value. Any theory from the pen of Sir Thomas 
More would command our respect, but, dutiful son of the 
Church that he was in matters regarding the faith, his 
desire to defend and justify his own religious position would 
outweigh, as it has done in many wise and good men at all 
times, the critical sense which he would freely employ in all 
other departments of life. This consideration does not, of 
course, rule out of court all that he or any other defender of 
an existing system may advance in its behalf. All we mean 
tv urge is that such evidence is not as conclusive as we are 
desired to believe it. The writer has done well in laying 
stress on the amount of real work which the Church 
was still doing. He has already shown us that the 
monasteries at the time of their dissolution were not 
nearly so black as they were painted by Henry VIII.’s 
Commissioners. 

This did not mean that they were all the homes of pure 
and undefiled religion. Thus we may well hold that in 
the century which preceded the Reformation church life 
was still a real thing in England without believing that 
the whole of the anti-Papal movement was a trumped-up 
thing. Revolutions do not take place without a cause. 
The defender of the Ancien Régime sees no need for the 
French Revolution. The violence which attends all great 
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upheavals ends by discrediting the original movement and 
obscuring the necessity of any change at all. If the 
Church had really been doing its duty, if the church 
building and- beautifying, on which Father Gasquet lays 
such stress, had really represented the strong and 
spontaneous love of Church ‘people, if the teaching and 


. preaching had really been as effective as we are led to 


suppose, not only would there have been no need for the 
Reformation in England, but we would venture to maintain 
that it would never have taken place. -Henry VIII.’s lust 
explains much in his reign; it does not explain the 
practical acquiescence of the people in the anti-Roman 
— which he took up. After all, advantage always 
ies with the party in power which commands the machinery 
of organisation. Why was the Church at the mercy of 
the wn? Why did the Pilgrimage of Grace not 
receive universal support? Why did an ecclesiastic of 
the stamp of Reolliee accept the changes made by 
Henry? Such questions are not answered by the 
antiquarian es of our learned author. They 
are only to be solved by a careful study of the general 
course of English history for the two centuries before the 
Reformation. ° 

Father Gasquet quotes very freely and appositely from 
More’s writings to prove that no obstacle was placed by 
the Church in the way of the popular study of the Bible in 
the vernacular. Wycliffe’s and Tyndale’s translations 
were condemned because they contained deliberate mis- 
translations with intent to mislead the ignorant readers, 
and since most of those who called for such translations 
were suspected of unorthodoxy, the clergy did well to 
discourage the ¥ of the vernacular Scriptures. ‘As 
for the other old [translations],” says More, “that were 
before Wycliffe’s days, they remain lawful, and are in 
the possession of some people, and are read.” But what 
and where are these pre-Wycliffite translations? If they 
had existed, they would scarcely have disappeared alto- 
gether. All that our author can say is that it is by no 
means so clear “that such translations did not exist.” 
We would suggest that so far as More’s words state a fact 
they may have referred to translated portions, extracts 
issued under some ecclesiastical sanction. It is scarcely 
conceivable that a vernacular copy of the Scriptures if it 
was in circulation would have been lost or would have 
escaped subsequent mention, any more than Wycliffe’s 
translation was lost. Father Gasquet seems to wish 
us to infer that such was the perversion of heretical 
writers that whatever copies do remain owe their con- 
tinued existence to the malicious unorthodoxy of their 
authors. 

But apart from the particular argument of these essays, 
and despite the somewhat tedious quotations from con- 
temporary literature, the volume is full of interesting 
matter. It is always good to see the other side, and here 
we have set out with great knowledge and greater skill 
all that is to be said for the medizeval Church in England 
at the period which is generally marked as the period of 
its greatest corruption. The concluding chapters on the 
influence of the Church and the daily life of the people are 
full of interest and instruction. Anything that increases 
our knowledge of the fifteenth century is to be welcomed ; 
but the scantiness of material drives our author to depend 
mainly on information from the early years of the six- 
teenth century. The material to which he has had re- 
course shows over how wide a field the modern historian 
roams. Chronicles as such play practically no part in the 
working up of the picture presented to us; contemporary 
literature of an ephemeral kind, wills, guild statutes, are 
the records to which Father Gasquet prefers to appeal. 
Nothing could be better. The poe himself deprecates 
—— conclusions on the important matters of which 

e treats. His controversial object has probably carried 
him — in this direction than perhaps he originally 
intended. 
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In a Glass Coach. 


A New English Dictionary. Edited by Dr. James A. H. 
Murray. Glass-coach—Graded. (Clarendon Press. 
2s. 6d.) 


Tue new part of Dr. Murray’s great Dictionary opens con- 
veniently with Glass-coach. We will e’en borrow that 
glass-coach and drive rapidly up and down the serried 
columns of the middle G’s. A glass-coach, need it be said, 
was a coach into which glass windows had been let; they 
were thus superior to the hackney-coaches, which had only 
curtains. It follows that they were better horsed. 
“ Abroad to White Hall, in a hackney-coach with Sir W. 
Pen,” writes Pepys in 1667, “... we were forced to 
leap out. . . . Query, whether a glass-coach would have 
permitted us to have made the escape.” Query, eternal 
query! ‘Gentlemen may have a Glass-Coach or Chariot 
instead of a Curtain Coach,” says an advertiser in the London 
Gazette twenty years later. Serjeant Ballantine could re- 
member, in 1890, how “when middle-class people went 
to the play . . . they performed the operation in what 
was called a glass-coach’’—so recent is antiquity! No 
doubt the users of hackney-coaches ‘“ glavered” on 
the users of glass-coaches. To glaver, need we say, 
was to fawn — with words of glozing courtesy, to 
flatter deceitfully. A seventeenth century preacher 
advised his hearers to carry themselves “at an equal 
distance from contempt and hautiness on the one 
hand and sneaking and glavering on the other’—thus 
sweeping the glass-coaches and the hackney-coaches into 
one net. In 1753 the word was used in the Gray’s Inn 
Journal, and one hundred and twenty-three years later it 
suddenly started to life in the Atheneum of July 7, 1866: 
‘‘The doorkeeper is a wily, elderly Italian.... He... 
holds his face forwards, and looks down, with a steady 
glavering smile, or simper, in the corners of his mouth.” 
Surely a useful word untimely dropped. A beautiful old 
word was Gleed, meaning a live coal, an ember. ‘ Those 
few weak gleeds of grace that are in me,” wrote Bishop 
Hail, “‘ might go soon out, if they were not thus refreshed ”’ ; 
and Bunyan speaks of ‘the sweet and warm gleads of 
the promise.” The word survives until 1891, but not 
beautifully: ‘They poke out the gleeds at the bottom 
with the tickler, and put them at the top with the tongs,” 
a gleed being now a cinder used by nail-makers. 

Gleg, meaning quick in perception, has had a long 
career, recently helped by Stevenson and Mr. Crockett. 
““Ye’re no very gleg at jumping ”—we forget who says 
this in Kidnapped. ‘‘The Lord did not stint me as to 
glegness of eye,” says one of Mr. Crockett’s people. The 
word has done tragic duty too: ‘‘ Death snaps the thread 
Wi’ his gleg shears” writes a Georgian Scottish poet ; 
here it means sharp, keen. Oddly enough, a water-tap that 
turns too easily and leaks from wear is still said, in 
Northumberland, to be gleg—+.e., smooth. 

Glib has had more varied meanings in the past. We 
apply it now only to a loose, facile tongue, but Browning 
recalled an older shade of meaning when he wrote in 
‘‘Tvan Ivanovitch,” “The snow lies glib as glass and 
hard as steel”—+.e., slippery as glass, and, like glass, 
offering no foothold, or resistance to motion. 

Glimpse as a verb is become rare, but Lowell wrote in 
his Study Windows: “I seem to glimpse something of this 
familiar weakness in Mr. White.” How much sweeter than 
“detect”! Less happy was Hawthorne: “ Glimpsing in, 
you see that a cottager’s life must be the very plainest 
und homeliest that ever was lived by men and women.” 
Ilow much worse than “peeping”! Glissade is a good 


word on occasion. Spurgeon said : ‘‘ The descent to eternal 
ruin is easy enough, without making a glissade of it.” 
And Edwardes in his Ballroom Repentance writes, unex- 
pectedly enough : ‘‘The hundred thousand miles glissade 
of some shooting meteor”; but a fall through space is 
not a glissade, which implies a steep place down which 
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objects slide with contact. ‘‘ Here and there dwarf thicket 
clinging in the general glissade,” wrote Stevenson in the 
Silverado Squatters. 

Gloom is now but gingerly used as a verb. Morris 

wrote archaically in the Zarthly Paradise : 

But whoso gloomed at tidings men might show, 

It was not Kiartan. 
Yet Thackeray has the word, and Froude used it happily: 
‘‘The Stanleys, Howards, Talbots, and Nevilles were 
glooming apart, indignant at the neglect of their own 
claims.” And Tennyson wrote in a letter: ‘“‘ A black yew 
tree gloom’d the stagnant air.” Glory as a verb meaning 
to boast is a fine old word, of which examples are 
given no later than 1673. A seventeenth century critic 
could write: ‘“‘ We have seen a glimpse of that perspicuity 
and modesty which is gloried to be in these annotations.” 
What a scent of old leather bindings is wafted here! 

Gnar, which means to snarl or growl, is a strong word 
invalided. Carlyle, who gave new life to many an old 
locution, used it; and Tennyson uses it finely in “In 
Memoriam ”: 

A thousand wants 
Gnarr at the heels of men, ; 


thus spiritualising the word as it is used by an older poet : 


No lion here the traveller assails 
With midnight roar, nor ruthless panther gnars. 


Golly as part of a veiled oath is familiar, but golly 
meaning to shout with a thick voice is be only from 
Carlyle and Mr. Crockett. ‘‘ The Annandale Voice gollying 
at them.” ‘We heard the wrathful gollying of the great 
voice.” Goody-goody seems to be very modern. The first 
instance of its use given is from Dr. Smiles’s Character. 
Examples follow from the Christian World and Bishop 
Fraser. In the Minutes of the Congregational Council of 
the United States it is written: ‘‘ Thick-headed goody- . 
goodies, who were fit for nothing but to hold prayer- 
meetings and look after Sunday-schools.” Those Minutes 
must be full of surprises. Gore, in its meaning of “a 
small strip or tract of land lying between larger divisions,” 
survives, of course, in Kensington Gore. A whole indict- 
ment of certain modern literary methods is summed up in 
the quotation from Mr. Ruskin under gorgeable. Appar- 
ently no one else has used the word. ‘Chopping up its 
formerly loved authors . . . into crammed sa or bluod 
puddings swiftly gorgeable.” Gracile is a delicate word, 
not much employed since De Quincey. It has no con- 
nexion with grace, and should not be used to mean grace- 
fully slender. It means no more than thin, slender, or 
lean. De Quincey wrote: ‘In person he was tall, fair, 
and gracile.” Milman even wrote: “As the niches 
became narrower the saints . . . shrunk to meagre 
gracility.” : 

We have not found space to dwell on the interesting 
histories of such words as glee, glide, glow, gold, gospel, 
and gossip. Nor have we so much as touched on the 
thirty-four columns devoted to Go. Our glass-coach 
would infallibly have stuck in such wonderfully intricate 
and interesting columns. God and Good are treated with 
the same care, and the whole “part,” which is the work of 
Mr. Henry Bradley, is rich in notable words. 


A Popular Preacher. 


Charles A. Berry, D.D.: a Memoir. By James 8. Drum- 
mond and Mrs. Berry. (Cassells. 6s.) 


Dr. Berry was of the people, the son of a small tradesman, 
and was educated in a Wesleyan day school. A promising 
pupil, he was picked out by his master to receive the 
training of a teacher; and when that career proved un- 
congenial, he served in a subordinate capacity for two 
years in the post-office. But already he knew himself a 
preacher. In his pinafore he had held forth to the edifica- 
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tion of his sisters’ dolls ; and clasped to his mother’s heart, 
had been hailed by her fondly as the answer to her prayer 
that she might be the parent of a minister. At sixteen he 
knew himeelf ‘‘a dedicated spirit”; and atChristmas, 1869, he 
was sent to Airedale College. In the course of the follow- 
ing year he went forth, his pocket puiging with lumps of 
sugar (which he sup to be good for the voice), and in 
his memory an original sermon written beforehand with 
diligence upon a slate, to supply the place of the evangelist 
at Grassington. He had the good fortune to preach with 
great acceptance on “cross-bearing.”  ‘‘Yon’s a lad,” 
discerned an elder, ‘‘ wi’ a bit o’ grit.” And in 1874, at 
the age of twenty-two, he was appointed to St. George’s- 
road Church, Bolton. .While there he quickly won his 
way to the front rank in his sect. He travelled as he 
found the opportunity, and enlarged his acquaintance, 
becoming intimate incidentally with the proprietor of the 
Greatest Show on Earth (whom he described as “a man of 
deep spirituality”), and with Henry Ward Beecher. It is 
the principal glory of Berry’s life, according to the mind of 
his “co-pastor” and biographer, that from the other side 
of the Atlantic, upon Beecher’s death, there came to him 
an invitation to occupy his room at Plymouth Chapel. To 
have declined this distinction is counted to him as self- 
sacrifice in the heroic degree. 

The federation of the Free Churches was the noble 
obsession of his middle years; and for the furtherance of 
this end he set out, in 1891, upon what should have been 
a voyage round the globe. His health was precarious; he 
needed rest; and by this time he was a person of sufficient 
importance to travel incognito. A Mr. Macdonald was 
among the passengers, and a common secret presently 
drew the two together. They swore eternal friendship 
and a treaty of silence. But the third day out an American 
doctor, from Wisconsin, came up to Berry, and, said he: 

That friend of yours ain’t Macdonald, an » Do you 
think it saleutalie to keep up a ten-cent trond like this, 
and keep your fellow-passengers from the proud privilege 
of knowing that they are ploughing the deep in company 
with Rudyard Kipling, eh? I found his picture in Plain 
Tales from the Hills; here it is; look at it, and then call 
your friend Macdonald if you can. 

Upon his return, his views as to the possibility of a 
closer union between the bearers of the Christian name 
grew more comprehensive ; and at the conference ridiculed 
by the profane as the “Grindelwald Picnic,” he became 
known to Bishop Perowne of Worcester and the ex-Car- 
melite Pere Hyacinthe, and had the honour of preaching 
before them in default of Dr. Guinness Rogers. His views 
as to the relation of the sects to the Kingdom of God he 
thus expressed to Mr. Gladstone, who, the biographer 
assures us, listened ‘‘ with delighted acquiescence ” : 

I took [said Berry] the heavenly city and its twelve 
gates, some of which were diametrically opposite to the 
others, as illustrating the vastness and variety of the 
Christian Church. . . . Through each gate crowds of 
people are hurrying to the one central spot of magnificent 
sunshine, in the glory of which all are bathed, and beneath 
the blaze of which all differences melt away. . . . 

But his breadth did not include the Unitarians. On the 
Incarnation he was orthodox to the last: “for months he 
carried out a course of wide reading on the Kenosis,” 
and among his papers was found a careful digest of St. 
Anselm’s Cur Deus Homo. 

As he lived his life before the eyes of his brethren, so 
he died a singularly dramatic death. He was conducting 
a funeral service. ‘‘Thou knowest that we would bear 
this burden for her,” he was saying, alluding to the 
widow, “if we could, but this Thou dost not permit.” 
With that he fell forward, and, after a few troubled 
seconds, died. 

Of the way in which the biographer has done his work 
we can speak with warm, if not unqualified, praise. To 
those for whom the book is puimeslly intended—for the 
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disciples, the admirers, the relatives of Dr. Berry—this 

record of his doings, and this unstinted tribute to the best 

qualities of the man, will be precious; we others should 

have relished the dish better, it may be frankly coufessed, 

for a pinch of salt. For the man must have had weak 
ints—little vanities, little insincerities and jealousies. 
hich things are so endearing ! 


Powder and Shot. 


How England ‘Saved Europe. In Four Volumes. Vols. 
I.andII. By W. H. Fitchett. (Smith Elder. Each 6s.) 


Havine dealt with “ Fights that Won the Flag” and ‘‘ Deeds 
that Won the Empire,” Mr. Fitchett now sets out to tell 
the long and stirring story of England’s struggle with 
France Steen 1793 and 1815. We find no falling off 
in his industry or accomplishment. 

It is not necessary to examine his new narrative in 
the light of historical accuracy. Its general accuracy is 
patent, and it makes no challenge to the scholar. All 
we wish to do is to point out that the author knows 
how to play upon his readers’ minds. Not the least 
of his distinctions is his economy of verbal thunder. He 
has learned from the soldiers and sailors whose fights 
he describes to reserve his fire. He has the tact to com- 
pare great things to small instead of straining to compare 
great things with greater. ‘‘The four British seventy- 
fours may be regarded as a claw clutching at the feathers 
in the French admiral’s tail.”” ‘ Nelson was throwing an 
overwhelming force on each ship of the French van in 
turn, and crushing it like a nut in a pair of crackers.” 
He notes and registers some poetic moment—some haunt- 
ing picture — in the quickly changing battle. Such a 
moment he finds in the grey dawn of the First of June, 
when Howe was clinging to the weather gauge and longing 
for the sky to clear. 


Now and again a long line would open through the fog, 
and the ghostly image of a great ship would cross it, 
whether French or English it was hard to tell. The 
British look-outs, too, perchéd aloft, would sometimes see 
over the drifting fog, as across some continent of snow, 
the limp topsails of a dozen great ships, mere peaks of airy 
canvas, whee hall visible beneath them. 


Here is a scene in the battle of that day : 


The Brunswick drifted into the fight with all the ports 
on her lower deck strictly closed, and Harvey, its captain, 
sent an officer down with orders that not a port was to be 
lifted, nor a gun fired, until he gave the signal. The 
officer ran down with the order; the lower deck, with its 
double line of guns, and every officer and man at his 
station, was in perfect darkness. Coming out of the 
glittering sunlight into the worse than Egyptian gloom, 
the officer could distinguish no one. Standing on the 
lowest step of the ladder, he called out at the top of his 
voice that not a gun was to be fired till the word was 
given. Out of the darkness came in cheerful accents the 
voice of the lieutenant of the lower deck, ‘‘ Tell the captain 
we do not mean to fire till we get the word, and that we 
are all as happy as princes, singing ‘ Rule Britannia.’ ” 

A fine minor effect is caught by Mr. Fitchett in the 
Battle of the Nile, when the Goliath, anticipating Nelson’s 
wish, manceuvred round to the land side of the French 
fleet to the amazement of the enemy : 


Steadily the great English seventy-four kept on its 
course. The battery on the island spluttered angrily, but 
ineffectively, upon it. The shadow of the tall masts of the 
Goliath cast by the westering sun swept over the decks of 
the Guerrier; and just as the centre gun of the British 
ship’s broadside covered the Frenchman’s bowsprit, the 
whole length of the Goliath broke into the flame of an 
overwhelming broadside. 

That picture of the soft shadows of the Goliath’s masts 
and rigging caressing the Guerrier’s decks, just before the 
fatal moment, is as good as it need be. 
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Fiction. 


The Judgment of Helen. By Thomas Cobb. 
(John Lane. 6s.) 


Mr, Cops is making progress. Of his three books, this is 
the best. It is considerably better than Carpet Courtship, 
and somewhat better than Mr. Passingham. He ought, 
however, to produce work on a much higher lane in the 
near future. The present novel, like its predecessors, is 
thin, scraggy. Mr. Cobb, if we may use the simile, should 
cultivate a tendency to embonpoint. In literature embon- 
point means plot—plot which some clever writers have 
affected to despise, but which the greatest have always 
utilised for the furtherance of their greatest effects. Mr. 
Cobb is scarcely fertile in the invention of incident. He 
begins with a good situation (though by no means a new 
one), but he does not carry it definitely forward until the 
conclusion of the book is reached. That Helen should be 
cajoled into an engagement with the plutocratic and 
admirable Mr. J wah Barbrook was quite probable, and 
that within three weeks she should convey to her mother 
her absolute refusal to marry the man was also quite 
probable ; for Helen is well drawn. And the predilection 
of Helen’s stolid cousin Patty for the stolid Mr. Barbrook 
is fully justified by their respective characters. Thirdly, 
it is obvious that young Maurice Vaughan is exactly the 
male creature for Helen. Indeed, all the signs point to a 
felicitous sorting-out of couples. Yet that sorting-out is 
postponed and postponed while interviews and petty in- 
trigues occur in haphazard succession—in fact, while Mr. 
Cobb writes his novel. The fault of the book is that the 
initial situation is capable of an immediate solution. 
Helen’s mother, Mrs. Christopherson, is only a sham 
obstacle, especially after she in turn is wooed and won by 
a well-preserved widower. 

Still, the tale is uniformly agreeable—light and bright 
in its winding attenuation. Some of the scenes have wit. 
Thus, after the engagement between Helen and Barbrook, 
and before the former has decided to acquaint the latter 
of her intention to jilt, the country clergyman calls : 


“* He thought it necessary to offer us both a great deal 
of advice; almost a sermon,” Helen explained. ‘‘ And 
then he asked us to pray with him.” 

“How extremely provincial!” cried Mrs. Christopher- 
son. ‘‘ What did Josiah say to that ?” she asked. 

“‘He only looked at me. Of course, it was very em- 
barrassing. But I didn’t like to object, so we kneeled 
down and Mr. Hodgson prayed.” 

‘What a mercy no one entered the room!’ 
her mother. 

“I didn’t think of that,” said Helen. ‘‘ Mr. Hodgson 
seemed very earnest. I shouldn’t very much have objected 
if—but, mother,” she cried with a good deal of feeling, 
“‘he prayed that we might live happily together.” 

*“* What execrable taste ! ”’ 


Mr. Cobb is a man of good promise. In future we 
hope that he will give the rein to his imagination and the 
spur to his invention. ' 


’ exclaimed 


The Infatuation of the Countess. By Percy White. 
(Sands & Co. 6s.) 


Tue object of the Countess’s infatuation was Arthur 
Gammellyn, a young and handsome fencing instructor at 
a Brompton gymnasium. The young wife of an elderly 
husband, Lady Reedsdale was one of those women who 
play with the emotions as gracefully as Mr. Percy White 
plays with women such as Lady Reedsdale; and it was 
only because Arthur Gammellyn was in love with Connie 
Adair, a new species of new woman, and because he was 
possessed of an innocence rather surprising in a man who 
has served Her Majesty in the ranks, that the Countess 
did not come to terrible grief 
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The comedy plays itself lightly out in the fencing school, 
in Connie Aduir’s tatio, “and in the - boarding-house 
‘*situate in the neighbourhood of the park, the gardens, 
and the museums,” where Arthur Gammellyn lives, and 
tries to keep his father the major in the paths of sobriety 
and financial rectitude. The major, with his magniloquence 
and his surreptitious borrowings, is the most amusing 
character in a very amusing book. Ouriously enough the 
only unconvincing character in the story is the hero, 
Arthur Gammellyn himself. We can be interested in the 
women; but it would perhaps be impossible to interest 
us in a rather priggish young athlete whom countesses 
adore for his beaux yeux and young lady artists yearn to 
model in clay for his magnificent neck. 


oe 


Notes on Novels. 


[ These notes on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final, 
Reviews of a selection will follow. | 


Sour GrapEs. By J. F. Cornisz. 


A good, readable novel, in which the dark sides of life 
are shown; but the end is peace and wealth. ‘The 
fathers have eaten a sour grape, and the children’s teeth 
are set on edge,” is the motto of a story which anyone 
may read and enjoy. (Chatto & Windus. 6s.) 


Lao-Tr THE CELESTIAL. By M. Biren. 


Chinese life seems to offer a basis for many novels. In 
following the story of Lao-Ti we have glimpses into 
respectable family life in China, and many fine traits of 
character are presented. (Hutchinson. 3s. 6d.) 


YromMan FLEEtTWwoop. By M. E. Franais. 


In this story, by the author of Zhe Duenna of a Genius, we 
are in rural England of the early years of this century. 
Later we are introduced to the Prince Regent’s gay life at 
the Pavilion, Brighton. Mrs. Fitzherbert and her mis- 
fortunes, and Beau Brummel and his eye-glass, move 
across the pages. (Longmans. 6s.) 


A Fantasy 1n Fostt1an. By Georcz Wemyss. 


A pleasant, well-conceived story, showing how town-bred 
Zenobia Gliddon, being left an orphan, goes to live at an 
old farm-house where contact with Nature refines her 
tastes. Her final choice between town and country re- 
solves itself into a choice between a farmer and a fop, 
and she chooses well. (Downey & Co. 6s.) 


Tue Wortp’s Orv Srory. By Frances Scorr. 


An artless love-story, helped out with italics. ‘I was 
glad and thankful for it,” says the hero in Chapter IL., 
‘as rendering me perhaps more acceptable in the eyes of 
somebody, my reader knows who.” (Digby, Long. 6s.) 


Ben Comes. By M. J. Canavan. 


A tale of 1758-59, mainly concerned with the wars with 
the Indians and the French, in which the English fought 
under Abercrombie and Howe. The assault on Ticonderoga 
is an incident, and the tale closes just before the War of 
Independence. (Macmillan. 6s.) 


We have also received Edgar's Ransom, by O. Rysbridge 
(Digby, Long. 6s.), a beginner’s novel, on novelette lines; 
A Comedy of the Cloth, by Thomas A. Lewis (Digby, Long), 
a better novel, showing how a farmer’s coquettish daughter 
played on the hearts of two curates; Narcissus, by John 
Bede (Elliot Stock. 5s.), a short novel written to expose 
Ritualism ; Father Fox, by Dorothy Martin (Elliot Stock. 
5s.), a story written with the same end in view; Drake and 
His Yeomen, a romance founded on the achievements of 
Drake. (Macmillan.) 6s.) 





